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THE NEED OF ASYLUMS FOR INEBRIATES. 

By T. D. GROTHKRS, M. 1)., Hartford, Conn. 

While theories of the nature of inebriety may differ, the actual 
necessity and practical character of some special form of restraint 
for the inebriate is conceded beyond all question. The restraint 
in the station-house and jail fails to do more than bring temporary 
relief at the expense of making the case worse. The insane asylum 
fails, and its work for the insane is impaired by the efforts to help 
the inebriate. While they are of the same family types of disease, 
they require very different conditions of care and restraint. The 
inebriate who persists in poisoning himself with alcohol or other 
narcotics drugs is certainly a madman, and should be restrained 
and prevented from suiciding himself and family. He is a source 
of danger which should be recognized and prevented as much so 
as poisoned water supplies, or infectious germs. In almost every 
community cases can be found of inebriates who are destroying 
themselves, their families, and fortunes, and no effort is made to 
stop them ; unless they commit some crime or violate some statute 
law. An asylum for this class and a law giving power to restrain 
them for a sufficient length of time to give reasonable hope of recov¬ 
ery would be felt in every neighborhood. Several private asylums 
for these cases furnish data, showing the possibility of cure in a cer¬ 
tain proportion of these cases. An institution that would combine 
separate and distinct features in the surroundings and means to 
both restrain the inebriate and treat his diseased impulses would be 
no experiment or doubtful work. The license fund from the sale 
of spirits should be appropriated for the building of asylums or 
workhouse hospitals in the country for this class. Some kind of 
manual labor should be a means of treatment where it could be 
used to the advantage of the case. The inebriate should be isolated 
and housed in such places, not as a punishment for his trouble, but 
as a sanitary measure by the community to protect the person from 
himself, and his family from destitution, and the society from the 
damage which follows a reckless course of drinking. In this way 
many sources of insanity, criminality, pauperism, and disease could 
be greatly lessened. 

The increasing number of inebriates and the direct and indirect 
injuries which follow from them demand a medical recognition and 
study of these cases. Special hospitals are called for to not only to 
quarantine them, but to place them in the best possible conditions 
for temperate living and health. The two classes should come 
under medical care. The recent and curable cases and the chronic 
and incurables, both should be separated in asylums and hospitals, 
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and come under absolute restraint, rest, building up and training 
for a future of temperate living. In the recent cases, after the rest 
and restraint of hospital care, many of them would be able to go 
back to active life again. In the incurable cases they could be 
protected housed, and in some degree made self-supporting by the 
industrial hospital work. These hospitals are already demonstrated 
successes in many ways. All that is needed at present is a united 
medical interest to pass laws giving full power of control over these 
cases, and a full appreciation that this great question is a medical 
and sanitary one, which cannot be understood or treated from any 
other than a scientific point of view. Inebriate asylums to set apart 
and control these suicidal drug maniacs is the first most practical 
measure. This is the real temperance work which physicians should 
urge. We must recognize that these cases are dangerous, not only 
to themselves and families, but to the community in which they 
live. All such cases forfeit their right to freedom and liberty, and 
all rules of common sense and silf-protection, demand that they 
should be put under the care and control of others in special hos¬ 
pitals. Each town and city could have these special hospitals with¬ 
out additional cost to the taxpayers by making the taxes on the 
spirit dealers support them. This could be justly done on the 
principle, that all special trades should protect and take care of the 
accidents which follow from them. Thus railroad accidents entail 
responsibility on the railroad companies, and the dealer and manu¬ 
facturer of spirits should be held responsible for the victims <>f 
drink. 

In 1864 the first asylum for inebriates in the world was opened 
at Binghamtom, N. Y. This was closed fourteen years later, but 
not until it had demonstrated to the world that asylums of this 
class were eminently practical. To-day there are one hundred 
asylums in existence in the world, and it would seem as if their 
need and value was firmly fixed. Yet the medical profession has 
not taken any general step in this direction. The need of asylums 
for the care of inebriates is the most urgent of any medical work of 
to-day, and one that gives the largest promise of success. 


CORRECTION. 

In the August issue of this Journal an omission occurred in the 
description of Fig. 1, in the article by Dr. McBride. As corrected, 
the description should read as follows, the words in italics being 
omitted in the original description : 

Fig. 1. Line shows approximate depth of tumor. Shaded por¬ 
tion shows superficial destruction of brain-substance. Arrow shows 
starting-point of perpendicular section, as shrnm in Fig. 2. 



